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In a poem called In a Township of Asia Minor, the Greek poet C. P. Cavafy imaginatively recreated one 
reaction to Antony's defeat by Octavian, the future emperor Augustus: 

The news of the outcome of the naval battle, at Actium, was most certainly unexpected. 

But there is no need to compose a new address. 

Only the name needs to be changed. There, in the last 
lines, instead of "Having liberated the Romans 
from the ruinous Octavius, 
that parody, as it were, of Caesar, 
now we will put, "Having liberated the Romans 
from the tuinous Antony. " 

The whole text fits in beautifully. 

Octavian's victory was neither inevitable nor a foregone conclusion. History, of course, favours the 
winning side. The novelist E. M. Forster (a friend of Cavafy's) pointed out in an essay on The Consolations 
of History that posterity awards marks, as it were, according to outcome. 'The schoolmaster in each of us 
.. .examines the facts of History, and marks them on the result of the examination.' So in retrospect 
we tend to regard Octavian as the stronger candidate for the principate. Besides, a ruler who cares for 
the stability of his regime will keep a watchful eye on his image. Augustus certainly did; he was 
scrupulous about how history should be written (or re-written). (As one contemporary historian put it 
"it's not easy to inscribe lines against a man who can proscribe"!) 

Still, the evidence provides glimpses into this 'blind spot' in history; it suggests that in some quarters 
(particularly in the East), Antony was expected to win; the prudent, anyway, were hedging their 
bets during the uncertainty leading up to the battle of Actium. Take the wily fellow who had a raven 
trained up ready for Augustus' triumphant return after victory. It duly gave utterance to its obsequious 
party piece: 'Hail, Caesar, victor, commander!' and its master was suitably rewarded with 20,000 
sesterces by Octavian. But the man's friend gave the game away (in pique at not receiving a cut): he 
revealed that a second bird had also been trained in case the salutation required should be 'Hail, victor, 
commander, Antony!'. How much did it matter, to people like this, whether Octavian or Antony won, 
or indeed whether Rome was a republic, a monarchy or (to use the coinage carefully chosen by Augustus) 
a principate? 


The blandishments of peace 

There must have been others whose opportunism enabled them to line their pockets or secure their 
futures. For some, picking the winner in the Roman civil war was a matter of life or death. Herod, for 
example, the 'half-Jew' who became the infamous king of the Jews, found himself on the losing side in 
3 1 ; he brazened it out in a tense interview with Augustus by making a virtue of loyalty to Antony: "Examine 
how I behave towards my benefactors and what sort of friend I am." It was a close shave, but 
Augustus was impressed. As to the majority of provincials, Tacitus tells us that they welcomed the new 
regime. Like most people, he says, with characteristic bitterness, they were 'seduced by the 
blandishments of peace.' The civil war had been fought outside Italy, after all, and the disruption sent 
shock waves throughout the Mediterranean. There is plenty of evidence, visual as well as written, for 
the gratitude felt towards Augustus as peace -bringer. 

What did the provincials think of Augustus? How did they perceive the change in regime? We must 
not assume that everyone, everywhere, felt the same. For some, continuing their daily lives, the change 
might have meant little more than a new method of dating documents. In Egypt, a recently discovered 
papyrus records a contract made some five years after Actium; a red cow called Thayris was leased in 'the 
fifth year of the dominion of Caesar [=Augustus] son of a god'. Egypt, of course, had been involved 
in the civil war because of Cleopatra's affair with Antony. Augustus claimed in his autobiography, the Res 
Gestae, that he had 'added Egypt to the power of the Roman people'. The owner of the red cow saw the 
situation differently: Egypt is in the power of Augustus, in person. 

State visits 

Perhaps we should first consider hoe provincials would get their information and impression of the new 
ruler. Rumour, Fama (personified by Virgil) is a powerful goddess, as anyone who has lived in a country 
without a free press will know. For most people, she probably supplied all the information they required. For 
the more curious, the influential or the desperate, direct access to the emperor was a possibility. But we must 



not underestimate the problem of distance. If the emperor was concerned with his image, how did he 
overcome this problem? 

Let us imagine him, set upon making a state visit. . He is in his travelling cloak, with a caravan of friends 
and advisers secretaries, astrologers and the like. All roads led to Rome; but where did they lead from ? 
Augustus might visit his Golden Milestone in the Forum, from which all road distances were measured. He 
would consult a map: his lieutenant Agrippa was currently having one made in marble to adorn the walls of 
a public building. They might leave south by the Via Appia, then to sea. The hazards and stress would be 
great. (Someone once endangered his life by wishing that Augustus would not return from such a trip, 
and adding that the bulls and calves wished the same thing: indicating the number of sacrifices which 
were regularly. made, in gratitude.) 

At each town en route there would be all the paraphernalia of a royal tour: a ceremonial arrival and 
departure, libations, bands, petitions. Baths would be prepared. (A man was once exiled for accidentally 
using a bath prepared for Nero.) Shows would be laid on. Some of these would doubtless highlight 
cultural differences. (Think of the Queen and the aborigines.) The emperors were not noted linguists, 
except in Greek, which was the second language of all Roman nobles. Greek-influenced areas would be 
the easiest to deal with. Even there, Augustus had to refuse what he considered unsuitable honours in the 
way of temples and worship. The inhabitants of the Hellenized areas were used to worshipping their 
kings as gods. An imperial visit had its problems for the locals too: a papyrus from Egypt records 
provisions assembled for one of Hadrian’s visits: barley, hay, sucking pigs, dates, full-grown pigs, sheep, 
oil, chaff, olives... it went on. Domitian’s journeys could more accurately be described as devastations, 
according to Pliny. 


Stay-at-home emperors 

From the emperor’s point of view, too, travel was very daunting. The prince Germanicus complained to the 
Alexandrians, in 19 AD, that his visit had been irksome ‘because of the voyage and separation from my 
father and grandmother and mother and siblings and children and relatives...’ Increasingly, in the first 
century AD, the emperors preferred to stay at home, installing themselves in larger and grander 
residences on the Palatine hill (Augustus' modest home there setting the precedent.) Distance could 
also be politically useful. Tiberius apparently kept people guessing by repeatedly staging false starts 
and never actually going ahead with the trip. In the second century AD, an orator commented that 
there was really no need, now, for the emperor to 'wear himself out touring the entire empire.' No, he 
went on, 'it is perfectly easy for him to sit down and govern the world by correspondence'. Even for 
Augustus, who did undertake some tours, the paperwork this occasioned was proving onerous. He was 
ostentatiously attentive at the Games, we are told, knowing that Julius Caesar had been unpopular for 
stealthily doing his paper- work under the desk. 

How, then, with a stay-at-home emperor and a growing bureaucracy, could a provincial present his suit, 
and come face to face with his overlord? Well, a cat may look at a king, or princeps. Augustus was 
surprisingly approachable. There are many stories of individuals presenting him with petitions. It so 
happens that we have a full and first-hand account of an embassy to Rome in 38-9 AD, to the emperor 
Gaius (the third emperor), from Philo, a Jew from Alexandria in Egypt. It is a moving account, full of the 
ambassadors' hopes that they would get a fair hearing. They wanted to protest about strife between Greeks 
and Jews back in Alexandria and also against Gaius' own demand for worship as a god. But above all, 
it tells of the frustrations and indignities when things went wrong. 

There were the trials of the trip itself: 'We sailed in the midst of the stormy winter, not knowing how 
great a storm was awaiting us, a land storm far more dangerous than that of the sea', says Philo, 
ominously. It was a distance of some 1,600 kilometres. We know that prefects travelling between 
Alexandria and Rome did, sometimes, make it in a week: the record was five days. Grain ships were often 
delayed by winds so that the journey might take between three weeks and two months. Then there would 
be the problems of overland travel in a foreign land. One thinks of Eliot's description in the Journey of 
the Magi: 

The cities hostile and the towns unfriendly 
And the villages dirty and charging high prices. 

A bitter farce 

On arrival, Philo's party became optimistic when they were hailed amicably by the emperor as he passed 
through some family gardens near the Tiber. But soon afterwards he left for Puteoli, as Philo tells us, 
'spending some time round the bay passing from one to another of the numerous and expensively furnished 
country houses which he owned.' He had no time for the Jewish deputation. The Jews finally caught 
up with the preoccupied and short-tempered emperor in the gardens of some of the villas. E. M. Forster 
has captured the atmosphere (embellishing Philo's account somewhat) in an essay entitled Philo 's Little 
Trip: 



It was somewhere between Naples and Baiae that the little trip came to its end. We cannot say where 
exactly, for the reason that the emperor received the deputation over a considerable space of ground. 

He was continually on the trot throughout the audience, and they had to trot after him. He passed from 
room to room and from villa to villa, all of which, he told them, he had thrown open 
for their pleasure. They thanked him and tried to say more. He trotted on. With him ran the 
counter-deputation, and also a mob of concierges, housekeepers, glaziers, plumbers, upholsterers 
and decorators, to whom he kept flinging orders. At last he stopped. The Jews of Alexandria 
approached. And with a voice of thunder he cried: "So you are the criminals who sav lam not a 
God." 

When the Jews tried to explain their theological position, things went from bad to worse: 

He climbed up to look at a ceiling. They climbed too. He ran along a plank; so did the Jews. They 
did not speak, partly from lack of breath, partly because they were afraid of his reply. At last, turning 
in their faces, he asked: "Why don't you eat pork?" 

Philo himself acknowledges the farcical aspect of the occasion: he calls it 'a sort of theatrical mime'. 

The mission was a failure. The situation was saved, ultimately, by the murder of Gaius and accession 
of Claudius; his policy on emperor worship was firmly in line with Augustus' restraint, and he dealt 
decisively with the strife in Alexandria by letter. 

The ideal ruler 

Was Philo disillusioned by his encounter with the tyrant emperor? Did be lose all faith in the Roman 
emperor and Roman rule? Not at all. In his account of the embassy to Gaius we find a eulogy of 
Augustus, the first emperor, which is perhaps the most fulsome and revealing evidence we have for 
the provincial point of view. Augustus had come to represent the ideal ruler, against whom his 
successors were to be assessed. Consider carefully the language and its underlying attitudes: 

What about the Emperor whose every virtue outshone human nature, who through the greatness of 
his imperial rule and of his valour alike became the first to bear the name 'Augustus', who did not 
receive the title by inheritance from his family as part of a legacy but was himself the source of 
the reverence paid to his successors also? What about the man who pitted himself against the 
general confusion and chaos as soon as he took charge of public affairs? For islands were 
struggling for supremacy against continents and continents against islands, with the Romans of 

the greatest distinction in public life and their generals and leaders The whole human race 

would have been destroyed in internecine conflicts and disappeared completely, had it not been for 

one man, one princeps, Augustus, who deserves the title of Averter of Evil', This is he who 

cleared the sea of pirate ships and filled it with merchant ships. This is he who set every city again at 
liberty, who reduced disorder to order, who civilized all the unfriendly, savage tribes and brought 
them into harmony with each other, who enlarged Greece with many other Greek lands, and who 
Hellenized the most important part of the barbarian land. This is he who safeguarded peace, gave 
each man his due, distributed his favours widely without stint, and never in his whole life kept any 
blessing or advantage back. 

Augustus is the peace-bringer, a saviour figure, even the restorer of liberty. Is this effusive but sincere 
praise merely testimony to the success of Augustus' propaganda? Possibly; but it also reflects a genuine 
sense of gratitude for peace and its blessings. As the culmination of the tribute, Augustus is praised as a 
'Hellenizer'-a bringer of Greek culture; this, from a Jew, whose superior Alexandrian compatriots would 
probably have considered a barbarian himself. Hellenism represented the standard to which aristocrats in 
the Eastern provinces aspired, and Augustus had paid due respect to the continuity of culture. 

Continuity, real or imagined, in political and cultural life, was evidently supremely important to 
Augustus' subjects. This was an acknowledged element in Roman political life. ('The true patriot', 
declared Augustus with no apparent sense of irony, 'is he who does not want to change the status 
.quo.') It applied equally in the provinces, to those in the rural areas and to the cultured, Hellenized city 
dwellers like Philo. Cavafy's townsmen are represented as showing gratitude to their new overlord ( Antony 
or Octavian, what did it matter?) for just this same cultural continuity: 

The whole text fits in beautifully. 

"To the conqueror, the most glorious, 
unexcelled in every military enterprise, 
admirable in political exploits, 
in whose behalf the deme fervently wished 
for his triumph over Antony, " 
here, as we have stated, is the change: "To Caesar 

regarded as the perfect gift of Jupiter - the powerful protector of the Greeks, 
to him who renders honour to our Greek customs; 
beloved in every Greek land 
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